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THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS AND 

FRANCE 



BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 

Editor-in-Chief of Le Matin. 



It would seem impertinent for a Frenchman to think 
of interfering in the American Presidential Election — just 
as impertinent as for a stranger to meddle in a family quar- 
rel. In America a Frenchman must not know either Re- 
publicans or Democrats; he must know only Americans. 

However, the election which will be held in America 
next November affects Europe and France directly. It 
will speak out regarding the problems on which depend 
the life and peace of France, Europe and the world. By 
virtue of this reason — and by virtue of this reason only — 
may a Frenchman be allowed to lift up his voice and to 
say simply and honestly what he thinks, what he hopes or 
what he fears. 

Europe, scarcely awakened from her bloody nightmare, 
is menaced to-day by two dangers which threaten to com- 
plete her ruin: Bolshevism — which signifies the contest of 
the citizens of the same country among themselves; war — 
which is the struggle of the citizens of one country with 
those of another. 

First, let us consider Bolshevism. 

It is a malady essentially Russian. At first at least, it 
seemed that it could never be anything but a Russian mal- 
ady, just as the bubonic plague is particularly an Indian 
disease. To make a Bolshevist at least three conditions are 
necessary: one must be ignorant, one must be credulous, 
one must be brutal. Russia is the only country in which 
these three conditions are found in the highest degree. 

An officer of the French Mission who was in Petrograd 
in March, 1917, when the Revolution broke out and when 
the Republic was proclaimed, tells how on the day of the 
beginning of the new regime he met a group of workmen 
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on the Neva quay and said to them : " Well, my friends, so 
now you are happy, here you are in a republic ..." 

"In a republic!" cried the principal workman, "not 
much we are! Look at the policeman who is guarding the 
big bridge. He is still there. That's the proof that we are 
not in a republic. In a republic there are no policemen." 

No one but a Russian or an Oriental could give such 
an answer. In the same way it is only the Russians who 
could organize a socialist regime whose chief progress con- 
sists in making laborers work twelve hours a day and in 
forcing on its citizens twenty years of military service. 

So it seemed that Bolshevism could never cross the Rus- 
sian frontiers. And yet see how it has spread and won 
other regions which one would have thought impossible. 
It held sway for several weeks in Hungary, a country of 
riches and intelligence. It almost reigned in Prussia, a 
country of hierarchy and discipline. It has a strong hold 
on Italy, a Latin country of light and sunshine. It nib- 
bles even at England, an Anglo-Saxon country of robust 
good sense and proverbial calm. 

France alone resists. She has, it is true, here and there, 
in her great industrial cities, in Paris, Brest, Saint-Etienne, 
Marseilles, a few fanatics who have been attacked by the 
frightful disease. But it is the very smallest minority. Out 
of the 40 million French we may say that there are not 
50,000 Bolshevists, and — what is more interesting still — we 
may say that there are 39,500,000 citizens who have a hatred 
and horror of Bolshevism. It seems to them a monstrosity 
and an impossibility. 

The Frenchman who, it must never be forgotten, 
belongs to a people the large majority of which are peas- 
ants, is imbued above all by two sentiments: that of prop- 
erty and that of equality. 

Every Frenchman is the proprietor of something, if not 
of a field, it is of a bond or a savings bankbook. M. Fran- 
cois Marsal, Finance Minister, mentioned the other day 
that at the time of the last national loan there were almost 
ten million individual subscriptions, that is to say, one out 
of every four Frenchmen, owning some money, came to 
bring it to the State. Just go try to talk to such people 
about communism, confiscation and collectivism. They see 
red, but not in the sense that the Reds want them to see, 
and they are ready to jump for their pitchforks or their 
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guns to defend what they consider as their property, the 
property of their family, the property of their children. 

In addition, every Frenchman believes profoundly in 
the equality of citizens. It was to win this equality, much 
more than liberty, that the French fought the great Revo- 
lution of 1789, and he is fiercely tenacious in the preserva- 
tion of this equality. Just go tell him that this equality no 
longer exists, that two or three millions of laborers alone 
will have in the future the right to vote, to legislate, to gov- 
ern, that the rest of the nation will have nothing to do but 
to obey — and he will look upon you as fit for the mad- 
house. And should you insist too long he will give another 
glance toward the corner where his pitchfork or his gun 
stands. 

So then, there is no chance for Bolshevism in France. 
It may be be able to send four or five deputies, good talkers, 
to the Chamber ; it may be a subject for newspapers ; it may 
cause some loose-mouthed meetings. It will never be able 
to hold sway on a square mile of French earth without all 
France's rising up against it to crush and pulverize it. 

That is why France to-day does not want to hear any 
talk of parleys with the Soviets. It is a question, I would 
almost say, of religion. France believes in the religion of 
property, and the Soviets wish to destroy property. France 
believes in the religion of the sovereignty of the people 
and of the equality of the citizens; the Soviets recognize 
only the sovereignty of a small class of laborers and intend 
to make the nine-tenths of the citizens slaves of the last 
tenth. No business, no compromise with that. One may 
come to terms about a debt, one may compromise on a pay- 
ment; but one cannot come to terms or compromise on a 
principle. So France has said to the Soviets : " Are you 
ready to recognize the debts contracted in the past by the 
Russian people? Are you above all ready to submit your 
regime to the approbation of the Russian people's uni- 
versal suffrage? . . . No? . . . Then go your 
way. We have nothing to do with you." 

France turns her face toward America, seeking to dis- 
cover how America looks upon this principal point of 
modern right. And when she reads a declaration like that 
which Senator Harding made in his speech of acceptance, 
she cannot hide her joy. Said Senator Harding: 

The Constitution contemplates no class and recognizes no group. It 
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broadly includes all the people, with specific recognition for none. 
. . . We do hold to the right to crush sedition, to stifle a menacing 
contempt for law, to stamp out a peril to the safety of the republic or 
its people, when emergency calls, because security and the majesty of 
the law are the first essentials of Liberty." 

M. Millerand, to whom this passage of Senator Hard- 
ing's speech was shown, declared : 

It would be hard to think more clearly or to express the thought 
better. . . . We think, word for word, the same things, but per- 
haps we should not have known how to express them in so noble a 
language. 

So then, in this peril of Bolshevism which menaces 
Europe, France counts on America's being at her side to 
defend the sovereignty of the people, to defend all that 
makes the essence of democracy. An autocracy, let it be 
of a class of nobles, a class of soldiers, or a class of laborers, 
remains an autocracy, that is to say, an abominable thing. 
France counts on America to condemn the autocracy from 
below as she has condemned the autocracy from above. 

And so, if next November the president elected by the 
American people speaks as did Senator Harding in his 
speech of acceptance, I can assure him of a brilliant popu- 
larity, even to the smallest hut in France — a magnificent 
and enthusiastic popularity. 

But it is not only Bolshevism which menaces Europe. 
There is also the menace of war. And war is not an Asiatic 
or Oriental plague; it is, alas, a universal plague. 

But for this men have thought they have found a cure. 
Some call it the " Association of Nations," others call it the 
" League of Nations." 

In his speech of acceptance Senator Harding expressed 
himself as follows: 

I can speak unreservedly of the American aspiration and the 
Republican committal for an association of nations, cooperating in 
sublime accord, to attain and preserve peace through treaties rather 
than force, determined to add to security through international law, 
so clarified that no misconstruction can be possible without affronting 
world honor. 

Governor Cox, on the other side, pictured the terrible 
destructiveness of war under modern conditions, asserting 
that one sufficiently equipped nation could conquer the 
world in a single year. The League of Nations, he added, 
would render this impossible, and the question is whether 
we are to join this practical humane movement. 
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Now, here we must explain ourselves clearly. The 
French have not been niggardly in their support of the 
humane movement set going by Wilson, and of which Gov- 
ernor Cox declared himself the admirer. They will not 
refuse their support either to the Association of Nations 
advocated by Senator Harding, and it will never be they 
whom one will find " misconstrue the international law and 
affront the world's honor." But there are one or two ele- 
mentary truths which we must look at in the face. 

The first truth is this : Does one believe that an associa- 
tion of all the races of the world, so different in their 
mentality, their language, their customs, is possible, or even 
desirable? The word Association has in it the meaning of a 
group of individuals having in common a certain number 
of ideas or principles. But if these persons think and speak 
differently, what Association is possible among them? 

Let us give some examples. 

Elihu Root, when in Paris, told some Frenchmen lately 
about the trip he made to Petrograd in 1917, to investigate 
the Russian Revolution. He told how one day Count 
Tolstoi, son of the great Tolstoi, said to him: 

" The next revolution will be in America, because there 
are in that country two things which are intolerable which 
America must get rid of, capitalism and public opinion." 

Well! I ask, if that is the idea of the Russian nation, 
what association is possible with it? What kind of interna- 
tional law could we evolve together with it? And when a 
people is ready to affront the public opinion of the world 
is it not ready to affront the honor of the world? 

Let me cite another example which relates to unfortunate 
Armenia and which shows us how strange, troubled, and 
difficult it is to understand the mentality of the peoples of 
the Orient. 

In 1895 massacres broke out at Sivas. All the Chris- 
tians were killed. There was there the French Consul, M. 
Carlier, with his wife. He caught up a gun and handed one 
to his wife. Then the two went out on the terrace of their 
house and hoisted the French flag. They waited until all 
that was left of the Armenians and Christians had taken 
refuge in the consulate; then they shut the gates and for 
three months were in a state of regular siege. Morning and 
evening the Consul kept guard on the roof of his residence. 
When the besieging crowd became too pressing he would 
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aim and fire. When he was overcome by fatigue his wife 
would stand guard for him. Well, one morning while he 
was at his daily post on the top of his consulate, M. Carlier 
heard a shot whistle past his ears. The shot had been fired 
behind him, almost point blank, by some one who was in 
the house. He turned, saw the gun still smoking from which 
the shot had been fired and the man who had fired it — it was 
an Armenian whom he had welcomed at his hearth for three 
days and whose life he had undoubtedly saved. The Consul 
flung himself on him and asked : " You wretch ! what are 
you trying to do? . . . Why should you want to kill 
me, your benefactor, who at the peril of my life am defend- 
ing you and yours? " 

The Armenian fell on his knees and replied : " Yes, it 
is true, I wanted to kill you because I said to myself that 
if they learned that the French Consul had been assassinated 
French sailors and soldiers would be sent here at once. And 
that would be the end of the Turkish occupation. ..." 

That is the mentality of some of those who have been 
massacred! ... It does not always fit in with the concep- 
tion we have of the events in the Orient. We have been 
determined to see only, on one side, bloody executioners, 
and, on the other, innocent victims. It is less clear and more 
complicated. And again I ask, does one believe it easy to 
form an association with a race which, even in misfortune, 
is capable of such subtleties and such complicated combina- 
tions? What international law, so clarified that no mis- 
construction will be possible can one agree upon with them? 
What certitude that they will ever understand us and that 
we shall ever understand them? 

The second truth is that there is no court of justice in 
the world, in any geographical latitude whatever, the 
decisions of which are not writs of execution by force. 
When in any country any tribunal renders a decree this 
decree is respected. In case of necessity policemen are 
employed to make it respected. 

Are the partisans of the Leagues of Nations, of the Asso- 
ciations of Nations, of International Tribunals, ready or 
not, when their league, their association, their tribunal, shall 
have decided something to make this decision respected in 
employing force if necessary? If yes, then the league, the 
association, the tribunal, may be workable. If not, then the 
tribunal, the association, the league, will be nothing more 
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than a talking club added to all the other talking clubs of 
the world. 

Here again France and Europe turn to America. They 
expect from America not words but deeds. They expect 
from her marvelous practical genius a practical system for 
an International Tribunal and a League of Nations. It was 
a telephone that worked which Edison invented. It was an 
aeroplane that flew which the Wright Brothers made. We 
ask of the country of Edison and of the Wrights that they 
present us with a system for a League of Nations that will 
work. If there were nothing needed but eloquence and to 
invent poetical formulas, the statesmen of old Europe would 
have been sufficient. 

And there is still something more that we expect from 
the future president of the United States : it is that he will 
remember that to us French America is not only the greatest 
material force of the universe, but that she is also the great- 
est moral force of the world. May he not let this moral 
force slumber ! 

For a year now we have been assisting at a sorrowful 
spectacle. Europe is divided on the principal questions of 
moral and right. She is not in accord on the question 
whether those culpable of the atrocities committed during 
the war shall be punished ; she is not in accord on the ques- 
tion of whether the Bolshevist regime is a regime with which 
civilization may negotiate, enter into treaties, and conclude 
bargains. To decide these questions conference after 
conference is assembled. One day they discuss them in a 
London fog, another day among the orange trees of San 
Remo, another day on the Boulogne beach, another day 
beneath the trees of Spa. But always, everywhere, in these 
conferences in which the greatest problems of humanity, 
the rights of nations, the peace of the world are debated, 
one seat remains vacant: it is that of the United States. 
Sometimes a man comes and sits in it; he listens but he has 
not the right to speak. He is a silent observer. And this 
silent observer is the representative of the greatest people 
of the world. 

We in France say that this can not go on so. It is not 
America's riches, nor her gold, nor her ships, nor her cannon 
nor her soldiers that we want — it is her counsels. In the 
unfortunate contest we are now undergoing with certain of 
our allies we firmly believe that we have right and common 
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sense on our side. Nevertheless, we may be mistaken. Don't 
let America remain a silent observer! Let her only speak! 
Let her decide! If we are right let her give us the moral 
support to which we have the right. If we are wrong let 
her show us the road to follow. America is the justest nation 
in the world. Never in her short history has she committed 
an iniquity or an abuse of power. She is also the most dis- 
interested nation of the universe. That gives to her the 
right to speak out loud and that gives her the assurance 
that her voice will be always heard. 

" It is better," said Senator Harding, " to be the free and 
disinterested agent of international justice and advancing 
civilization, with the covenant of conscience, than be 
shackled by a written compact which surrenders our free- 
dom of action and gives to a military alliance the right to 
proclaim America's duty to the world." 

There again are noble words which we cannot but 
approve. And although the written compact which was 
promised to us at Versailles had for its end to guarantee 
France against the horrors she had suffered, we will 
renounce it gladly. The covenant of the American con- 
science will suffice us. But this conscience must not remain 
mute or indifferent. It must pronounce its verdicts. It 
must guide the world. 

May the president who will be elected in November not 
remain a silent observer! May he never send into our con- 
ferences a silent observer! The silent observer has a name 
in history. He is called Pontius Pilate! 

Stephane Lauzanne. 
Paris, August, 1920. 



